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SOME ODD FURNITURE. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 



By Edward Lbe Yoong. 




I SIMPLE dining chair, while difficult 
to make, is always one that the fur- 
nisher looks u Don as a source of all 
evil when estimating the cost of house 
furnishing, for the trade furniture 
makers have done so well in this 
direction that the cost of a dining 
chair to make in small lots always 
exceeds the estimated limits. Fig. 1 
is an attempt to solve the problem of 
artistic proportions, combined with 
economy of manufacture. 
There are few things to remember in the making of a din- 
ing table such as is shown in Pig. 2, for the height is limited 
to thirty inches, and the width from three feet six to four feet 
six. After all, only that portion that shows below the table 
cover is to be seen during the time of use, and, therefore, sim- 
plicity of construction is permissible. 

The chiffoniere (Pig. 3) is a departure from general usages, 
and while to all appearances a chiffoniere it is in reality award- 
robe. It is a case with upright drawers, or sliding frames, and 
its use for containing the garments of a man whose inclinations 
are to hang up a coat or a vest rather than to fold it carefully 
and place it within a drawer. It takes advantage of the fact 
that most garments of a man are seldom longer than three 
feet, and the lost room beneath the garments in a wardrobe is 
considerable. The drawer sides are different from the usual 
ones. In order to get the drawer out the full length without 
having it fall to the floor demands an extra slide top and bot- 
tom. This is made in the form of an extension table slide, 
working in grooves. To make this case perfect it would de- 
mand lids on each side and would work in the same way as if 
you were putting a book into a recess just large enough to con- 
tain it, pushing it with the back in first. 

Pig. 4 represents a hall seat in the style of the Italian Re- 
naissance. The seat is cushioned, and the leather back is 
studded with wrought iron nails. The construction is different 
from others only in the fact that comfort is secured in the con- 
struction of the back. To illustrate how much this particular 
slant haB to do with one's comfort, I would say that a slant 
from the seat direct is very uncomfortable. After making many 
models in full size in the search for a comfortable pew back for 
a church. I found that with a cushion of, say three and one- 
half inches, the back should be plumb seven and one-half inches 
from the seat, and fifteen inches of the back set on a slant of 
three and one-half inches from the plumb. This, I found, suited 
almost everybody. This seat would not be a cheap one to 
make, however. 

The library table (Pig. 5) is of oak, highly polished. It sug- 
gests strength and can be readily approached from both sides 
and from each end. This seems a simple matter to mention, 
but we have all seen one of the old fashioned tables with each 
end covered with carvings on knots and obstructions — a verita- 
ble abattis to repel the enemy. Such a table is difficult to live 
with, and is a design of the past. The modern designer is alive 
to the fact that furniture resembles the people who own it. Our 
grandmothers possessed the stiff back, but simple and good old 
chairs ; our mothers bought the more ornate styles, the work of 
the foreign designer, and gave away the simple pieces of the 
Colonial period. And then the Tweed period came. The times 
were flush, and they gilded gold, as it were. During this time 
the richest woods, metals and porcelains were used. The carv- 
ings were gilded, and everything was elaborated into almost 
grotesque forms. About this period the architect, tiring of these 
styles, demanded in vain a change of design, and attempted in 
a modest way a little at a time the evolution of styles. Out of 
this came a new order of things, a return to simpler styles, the 
more classic forms, and a new lot of designers. 

The result is that the latest designs of furniture are in har- 
mony with their uses and surroundings. A chair is comfortable 
and graceful ; a table convenient and useful ; and in it all there 
is a harmony of ornament that speaks well for the new age that 
is dawning upon us. 



Homklt means, intelligently used, often produce excellent re- 
sults, but amateur effort in this direction, in striving for mere 
prettiness, frequently attains nothing but confused and petty 
results. That these results are the stepping stones to something 
better and purer in the future no one can doubt. In the mean 
time it is well for the novice to take experience in any matter 
so important as the decoration of walls and ceilings. 

Thhbb are as many passing fancies in wall decoration as there 
are inventive and skillful workers, and some materials and processes 
have been put to very novel uses. Wall and ceiling spaces offer 
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Fig. 1.— DESIGNED BY EDWARD LEE YOUNG. 

such ample field for ornamentation that it requires genuine 
artistic feeling and knowledge to keep the work within bounds 
so that it shall not become confused and assertive. There is 
nothing more wearisome than a constant and obtrusive demand 
for recognition on the part of any object or form of decoration. 
However excellent it may be in color or execution, it ceases at 



